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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



MARCH, 1843. 



CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN— No. I. 

Man is a mystery : Though the offspring of God, and heir to immortality, 
his moral character is in ruins ; and his course for nearly six thousand years 
has been an unbroken trail of pollution, blood and tears. His guilt has been 
the source of all his woes ; and from this prolific fountain have streams of 
bitterness flowed, now in rills, and now in torrents, over the whole earth 
from age to age. A moral plague has been cankering the vitals of our 
race, and covering the globe with hospitals and tombs. The earth has been 
moistened with tears, and drenched in blood ; scarce a breeze has passed 
over it without bearing on its wings the sigh of anguish, the shriek of 
agony, or the groan of despair. Depravity has stereotyped the miseries of 
mankind in a variety of wicked and baleful customs prevailing ever since 
the days of Cain in every clime ; and vain will be the hope of elevating 
our race to millennial excellence and blessedness, till we recast entirely 
these time-hallowed moulds of individual, social and national character. 

This work of reform was commenced long ago by the best hands the 
world could furnish. The Great Missionary from heaven, the Prince of 
reformers, began it in his sermon on the mount ; his first disciples, catching 
his spirit, and weaving his principles into their own character, continued it 
both by precept and example ; nor did it decline till Christianity itself 
degenerated, and ascending in the person of Constantine the throne of the 
Cffisars, lost beneath the folds of imperial purple the simplicity, purity and 
zeal of her primitive days. A long night of lethargy and gloom, centuries 
of deepest declension, then rolled over Christendom ; and the dawn of a 
new era found even the real church of Christ, the captive remnant in 
Babylon, too much entangled in the war-system to be extricated at once, 
and too much under the influence of worldly maxims and fears to trust, 
without shield or sword, in God alone for protection and triumph. One of 
her noblest leaders in the Reformation* died on the field of battle inspiriting 
his followers to deeds of blood. She threw away that sword of the Spirit 
with which she had gained a foothold in the outworks, if not in the very 
citadel of her foes ; and, seizing the weapons of death, she wasted a larger 
amount of blood and treasure than would have sufficed to evangelize all 
nations. 

A solitary man, in himself a host, rebuked this suicidal policy, and nobly 
stemmed the war-torrent of the times. Erasmus, the day-star of the 
Reformation, the literary Mentor of his age, pealed his loudest note of 
remonstrance, and wrote, with an eloquence far beyond the times, in behalf 
of peace as the long-lost Pleiad in the constellation of Christian graces ; but 
the followers of the Prince of Peace were too fiercely engaged in defending 
their faith by the sword, to heed the voice of a retired scholar rebuking 
their inconsistencies, and urging their return to the meek and peaceful 
virtues of the gospel. This bold and powerful advocate of peace went to 

* Zuinglius. 
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his rest, and over his grave war, still unchecked, rolled its waves of blood ; 
but, after a few more centuries had been spent in mutual butchery, and the 
great volcano of war, kindled by the fury-hands of revolutionary Prance, 
poured its torrents of wrath and terror over a whole continent, humanity, 
wounded in every limb, and bleeding at every pore, turned at length an 
ear of respect, anxiety and hope to the peaceful principles of the gospel as 
the only power that could stay such streams of death. Scarcely had the 
thunders of Waterloo ceased, and the remorseless blood-leech of Europe 
been sent for life to his solitary isle in the ocean, when the friends of God 
and man, moved by a simultaneous impulse in each hemisphere, began, 
without any knowledge of each other's operations, a system of measures to 
change the war-sentiments of Christendom, and hasten the permanent reign 
of peace over the whole earth. England and our own country were the 
leaders in this enterprise ; but they soon flashed some gleams of light into 
the four quarters of the globe, and called forth from other parts of 
Christendom such a degree of sympathy and aid as promises the ultimate 
co-operation of all Christians in this cause of God and a bleeding race. 

Such a cause surely deserves universal support from every Christian 
community ; but I shall not stop here to explain its elementary principles, 
or to urge its general claims. I will not now expatiate upon any of its 
ordinary topics. I will not dwell on the character or the consequences of 
war. I will not attempt to show you its contrariety to nature, reason and 
revelation. I will not inquire whether any species of war is compatible 
with a religion of universal peace and love. I will not tell how it wastes 
property and life by wholesale ; how it breaks up families, and lays villages 
in ruins ; how it plunders cities, desolates provinces, and rolls its waves of 
blood and devastation over empires ; what sufferings it heaps upon the 
field of battle, scatters along the march, and crowds into the camp, the 
siege and the hospital ; how it preys, like a shoal of countless vampyres, 
on the character and happiness of individuals, communities and nations ; 
how it checks the progress of knowledge and freedom, of virtue, religion and 
general improvement ; how it debases the intellect, blunts the conscience, 
and brutalizes the heart ; how it fosters ignorance, and feeds intemperance, 
and panders for the basest passions, and makes the resting-place of 
soldiers and seamen an emblem of Sodom itself; how it multiplies almost 
every species of vice and crime imaginable, and taints the moral atmosphere 
of the whole world; how it neutralizes the power of the gospel in 
Christendom, and retards its spread and triumph over the earth ; how fast 
it ripens mankind for perdition, and sweeps them into the bottomless pit by 
thousands and millions. 

Here are topics of vast importance, of deep and agonizing interest ; but 
I pass from them all, to dwell merely on those which I deem somewhat 
peculiar to literary men. The subject has a great variety of such aspects : 
but I shall now present only enough to put you upon trains of inquiry and 
reflection more satisfactory to yourselves. 

I see not how any inquisitive or generous mind can quietly rest in 
ignorance of a subject so vast, so interesting in itself, and so closely linked 
with the welfare of mankind. Indifference argues a sad defect both of the 
understanding and the heart ; for you can find no theme involving more 
points of importance in politics, morality or religion. It spreads itself over 
the entire surface of human nature, and presents some of its most startling 
developments. It touches the mainsprings of human action. It forms the 
web and woof of all history. It pervades and leavens the literature of 
every age. It enters into the theory and practice of all governments. It 
must shape, more or less, every system of ethics, and political economy. 
It will go far towards deciding a multitude of questions in civil and criminal 
jurisprudence. There is no end to the points which it starts for discussion. 
It embraces an infinity of facts important as the weal or woe of our whole 
race, and involves principles which lie at the very foundation of society, 
morals and religion. It affects the condition, character and Interests of all 
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mankind in time, and through eternity. No nation, no community, not a 
solitary individual on earth, but is concerned in this subject. I can hardly 
conceive of any topic more important in its nature, more extensive in its 
connections and bearings, or more vital to the welfare of individuals and 
nations. 

Here is a vast field which few have ever attempted to explore. The 
pure, exalted principles of peace, disclosed in the gospel as applicable alike 
to the intercourse of individuals and communities, have never been fully 
applied to nations; and such an application is regarded by not a few 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace as preposterous and impracticable. 
Still something has been done to pave the way for such a result. Grotius, 
in his great work on the Rights of Peace and War, led the van of this 
inquiry, and collected from his ample stores of learning no email part of the 
materials requisite for such a system of international law as shall one day 
regulate the intercourse of all civilized nations without the sword. Still 
many points of this code remain untouched, and some of its fundamental 
principles are neither rightly applied, nor properly understood. Here is a 
department of jurisprudence the most profound, extensive and important 
that philosophy ever investigated ; and I have often wondered that men of 
science and letters have given it so small a share of their attention. 

A subject of such importance and interest, I cannot refrain from 
commending particularly to the rising generation of scholars. It would 
richly repay all the labor you may bestow upon it. It will bear a favorable 
comparison with any of those to which you give, or ought to give, the full 
vigor of your minds. You can find none more important or more interesting 
in history, mathematics or philosophy, in astronomy or chemistry, in any of 
the arts or sciences, in any branch of a common or a liberal education. I 
doubt whether any of these departments receive more attention than they 
deserve ; but, if you spend year after year in learning languages spoken by 
no nation now on the globe, in tracing the mazy movements of the planetary 
system, in mastering the dry abstractions of mathematics, in conning the 
artificial rules of rhetoric, in threading the interminable labyrinths of 
metaphysical science, in analyzing the air we breathe, or classifying rocks 
and stones, pebbles and shells, birds and fishes, reptiles and insects, can 
you, after all, overlook such a subject as the world's entire and perpetual 
pacification ? 

Your capacity for the investigation of this subject, gives it peculiar 
claims upon you. More than ordinary cultivation is requisite for such a 
purpose. It is easy to interest common minds in the details of war; but 
the cause of peace has aspects, relations and bearings which a superficial, 
or undisciplined intellect could not fully understand. To master such a 
subject, calls for an extent of knowledge, a reach of thought, and habits of 
curiosity and reflection, possessed only by cultivated minds. Scholars must 
take hold of peace in earnest, and press its claims on the community, before 
the million will wake to its importance. Erasmus. 



J. Q. ADAMS ON THE DESPOTIC TENDENCIES OF WAR. 

I said that, as far as I could understand the resolutions proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings), there were some of them for which I 
was ready to vote, and some which I must vote against ; and I will now 
tell this House, my constituents, and the world of mankind, that the 
resolution against which I would have voted, was that in which he declares 
that what are called the slave States have the exclusive right of consultation 
on the subject of slavery. For that resolution I never would vote, because 
I believe that it is not just, and does not contain constitutional doctrine. 
I believe that so long as slave States are able to sustain their institutions 
without going abroad or calling upon other parts of the Union to aid tiiem, 
or act on the subject, so long I will consent never to interfere. I have 
said this, and I repeat it ; but if they come to the free States and say to 



